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Rural Pastors’ Short Course in Brazil 


spotlights better agriculture, health, social relations, and a vitalized spiritual life 


IGHTEEN Brazilian ministers 

from Methodist and Presbyterian 
churches met for a four-day course 
last summer at the American Insti- 
tute, a Methodist school in Lins, Sao 
Paulo. 

Leading the conference was Robert 
S. Davis, agricultural missionary sta- 
tioned at the Institute. Mr. Davis was 
assisted by John Griffing of the Amer- 
_ ican International Association. 
~ The conference, based on the 
theme: “Seeking a better life,’ was 
designed to give rural pastors ex- 
tension techniques which might be 
applied in their own churches to 
build a complete social, educational 


and evangelistic program. Special 
care was taken in the planning to 
integrate these three phases without 
placing too much emphasis on techni- 
cal agriculture. 

Mornings were spent in lecture 
periods and discussion based on the 
lectures, while afternoons were de- 
voted to demonstrations and practical 
field work. Attention focused largely 
upon health, nutrition, family life, 
recreation, rural sanitation, and ad- 
ministrative problems of the rural 
church. 


Applied Practicality 


Each day after lunch pastors were 
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MINISTERS PREPARE soil conservation terraces at rural pastors’ institute. 
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by ROBERT DAVIS 


to be found busily engaged in such 
varied activities as seed selection, the 
culling of fowls, the laying out of 
contours on the field with a level, or 
the preparation of seed beds for a 
kitchen garden. 

One afternoon the entire group 
journeyed to a small rural church 
where they observed the organization 
of a new 4-H club which had a charter 
membership of thirteen boys and 
girls living on a coffee plantation. The 
local pastor had been chosen leader 
for the group. As a part of the pro- 
gram, members were given several 
kinds of young plants with which to 
begin their projects. 

That evening the pastors attended 
the dedication of a Lord’s Acre pro- 
ject. In this case hybrid-seed corn was 
distributed to each member. 

Most members of this church live 
in the village and have but little land. 
Nevertheless all agreed to find a 
lot large enough to raise the corn. It 
was stated that a special Sunday 
would be designated later for cele- 
brating the harvest and bringing to- 
gether the year’s crop. 

A special highlight of the confer- 
ence was the devotional period each 
morning led by the Brazilian pastors. 

When the conference was over, the 
young pastors returned to _ their 
parishes, carrying generous supplies 
of resource materials, informative bul- 
letins and suggestions for leading 
their people to better farming—better 
living. oe Le et 

This conference is typical of many 
held in various parts of the world. 
Turn to “Field Notes” on page 7 of 
this issue for stories on other meet- 
ings of this kind. 


Do You Know Yourself? * 


by EDWARD V. POPE, Federal Extension Service 


F Aristotle were to walk into your 

extension office tomorrow and ask 
“Do you know thyself?” what would 
your reaction be? Some of us might 
be inclined to dismiss him as a crack- 
pot who needed a kind of help Ex- 
tension is not equipped to offer. 
Others, taking him a bit more seri- 
ously, might counter, “I’m too busy 
to think about myself. My job is to 
work with other people.” 

Yet, we know that we can improve 
our relationships with others as we 
think constructively about our atti- 
tudes toward ourselves. The type 
of people we are determines in large 
part the kind of work we do with 
others. Taking stock of our attitudes, 
while it may be disquieting tempo- 
rarily, can in the long run pay hand- 
some dividends. 

Mental health is gradually coming 
to be seen as equally important as 
physical health. The quality of our 
work and play together, and of our 
own personal happiness, depends not 
only upon our physical fitness but 
also upon the ways in which we 
learn to make the most of our men- 
tal capacities and to enjoy and con- 
trol our feelings and our emotions. 
This part of our personality is what 
we mean when we talk about mental 
health. Sometimes it is called emo- 
tional rather than mental health, 
and in some ways that is a better 
term because it avoids the confusion 
of “mental health” and “I.Q.”. .. 

Harry and Bonaro Overstreet, well- 
known writers in this field, have 
suggested six attitudes which are 
highly important in building this 
kind of health. These attitudes are 
in a sense the food which nourishes 
our mental health in much the same 
way as vitamins and protein nourish 
our physical health. As we make these 
attitudes a part of ourselves and 
transform them into useful skills, we 
are improving ourselves in the mental, 
emotional, and spiritual aspects of 
our personalities. 

These six attitudes are expressed 
in the form of questions which we 
would do well to ask ourselves from 
time to time as a measure of our 
mental health. ... 


Reflecting Probing 


Ask yourself these questions from 
time to time, as the Overstreets sug- 


gest, to check on the state of your 
mental health. 

Do you have a habit of reaching 
out toward life’s experiences—going 
out to meet life rather than sitting 
back and waiting for life to come 
to you? There is no surer evidence 
of the importance of this approach 
toward life than the boredom, the 
critical nagging and hatred we see 
in those who have no interest beyond 
themselves, who do not meet life 
more than half way. 

Can you really enjoy yourself, by 
yourself? This seems at first glance 
to contradict the first question. But 
is it not true that one of the most 
important people in our lives is our 
self? We need to get to know our- 
selves in the privacy of our own 
thoughts and feelings—to develop 
within ourselves internal abilities to 
be creative, to make the best of the 
talents we have. Do you enjoy “crea- 
tive privacy,” as someone has called 
it—the pleasure of being with your 
own thoughts? 

Are you capable of honest give and 
take? Can you cooperate with people 
in the manner of the Babylonian 
cuneiform symbol of two people with 
their shoulders to the same wheel? 
Or are you the kind of person who 
says, “If he would only cooperate 
with me and do what I want him to 
do?” Can you build cooperation with 
others, or must you get cooperation 
from others? 

Can you meet things in life which 
you don’t want to meet and still not 
have them throw you? Are you able 
to endure, in Hamlet’s words, “the 
slings and arows of outrageous for- 
tune” and still because of your basic 
pride in being human and being 
alive be able to bounce back into the 
stream of life? Everyone has a share 
in the hurts of life. We admire those 
who, having felt deep loss and pro- 
found grief, can carry on not as 
martyrs, but as dignified, strong, con- 
structive people whose experience 
has given them even greater sympathy 
and sensitivity. 

Do you have a concern for some- 
thing much greater than yourself? 
Do you think of yourself as a person 
with something to contribute to the 
advancement of mankind? Are you 
willing and even eager to be used 
for such a purpose? Do you have a 


* Used with permission from Extension Service Review, November, 1956. 
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deep sense of the hugeness of life, 
and are you able to be grateful for it?‘ 
Can you truly admire good qualities 
in others, and not be afraid that by 
doing so, you might detract from what 
others may think of you? A large 
part of greatness is to admire great- 
ness. 


Hope—A Habit 


Do you have a habit of hope and 
conviction that more of the good 


is always possible for more people? ' 
Can you, in the spirit of the writer of ' 


Genesis say, “Let there be light”? 
Where it is more knowledge and less 
ignorance, more fair play and less 
injustice—whatever it is, do you radi- 
ate hopefulness in the possibilities of 
better human life? : 

To the degree that we can answer 
these questions increasingly in the 
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affirmative, we are making progress | 


toward better mental health. 


Backyard Farming Helps 


Rural Pastors 
e Back to the pastorate after six 
years in the district superintendency. 
Rev. Melanio M. Loresco writes to the 
director of the Department of Rural 
Life: : 
“The two Javanese guava seedlings 
you gave me are growing fast. I am 
back to backyard farming in my 
new appointment here in San Nico- 
las, Pangasinan. In my garden I 


H 


have fifty papayas, thirty-five ba- 


nana _ plants, forty pineapples, 
twenty coffee trees, two mango 
trees, and various kinds of vege- 
table crops and root crops. I have 
also three pairs of foreign-bred 
pigeons. I would like to invite you 
to come over and preach for me 
during our harvest festival. Come 
and see my plants.” 
In the early thirties, Mr. Loresco 
attended the rural life institutes held 


at the College of Agriculture of the | 


University of the Philippines in Los 
Bancos, under the sponsorship of the 
National Christian Council, now the 
Philippine Federation of Christian 
Churches. Since then he was an active 
participant in the rural life move- 
ment in this country. In addition to 
pastoral work Mr. Loresco heads the 
Pastors’ School for the Northwest 
Conference of The Methodist Church. 


—from Philippine Advance 


AFTER FORTY-TWO YEARS 


Mr. Agricultural Missions says the 
future is too exciting to look back 


¢ Honored with a service of recogni- 
tion at the November session of the 
Foreign Missions Assembly, John H. 
Reisner, on the eve of his retirement 
from Agricultural Missions, Inc., 
strongly urged increased attention to 
rural missions. 

Speaking at Buck Hill Falls, Penn- 
sylvania, Mr. Reisner said: “We can- 
not yet assess fully the contributions 
which discoveries in the fields of 
atomic and solar energy may make in 
increasing the productive power of 
rural people and in adding to their 
standards of living. But it is clear that 
if present governmental and interna- 
tional technical assistance programs 
were able to double or treble our 
agricultural production, most of the 
world’s rural people would remain 
relatively poor.” 

“The future is too full of exciting 
opportunities,” said Mr. Reisner, “to 
spend time in recounting what has 
been done or in regretting what has 
not been done. .. . The chance for the 
rural church to make its unique con- 
tribution to rural living has never 
been greater. Our 120,000 village 
churches are our Christian outposts in 
a rapidly changing world.” 

Mr. Reisner recommended that dur- 
ing the next ten years efforts be made 
to recruit at least 2000 rural mission- 
aries—‘‘a modest suggestion in view 
of our world-wide coverage.” 

“The future is ours only if we act 
in the present,” declared Mr. Reisner. 

In 1933, Mr. Reisner, working with 
Wynn C. Fairfield, helped organize 
the Rural Missions Cooperating Com- 
mittee of the Foreign Missions Con- 
ference of North America. He served 
as secretary of that organization from 
1933 to 1953. 

During these years he _ traveled 
widely, visiting missions in Africa, 
Asia and the Near East. In 1950 he 
became Consultant to the Technical 
Assistance Administration and an 
Observer at the Food and Agricul- 
tural Organization of the U.N. 

Previous to his appointment as ex- 
ecutive secretary of Agricultural 
Missions, Inc., in 1930, Mr. Reisner 
served as Dean of the College of Agri- 
culture and Forestry in Nanking 
University. 

Paying tribute to Mr. Reisner at the 
Buck Hill Falls Assembly, W. Stanley 
Rycroft, chairman of the Rural Mis- 
sions Cooperating Committee, said, 
“Truly, this man might be called Mr. 
Agricultural Missions.” 


Filipino farmer dressed for work in the rain. Extension service aims to reach such men 


and provide help in solving their problems. 


The Christian Farmer 


Offers grace at table and with his family acknowledges God as the 
Creator and Giver of all. 

Observes family devotions, guiding his family in the practice of 
prayer and Christlike giving. 

Loves his home and seeks every means of improving it physically, 
economically, culturally, and spiritually. 

Attends church and loyally supports its work at home and abroad. 

Keeps Sunday as a day set apart free from unnecessary work, with 
time to worship God, rest and enjoy the fellowship of family, relatives, 
and friends. 

Is industrious and efficient, but not so burdened with work that he 
fails to have time for the enjoyment and appreciation of the unseen 
values of his calling. 

Tills the soil with reverence and maintains its fertility, recognizes 
that God has given it for the use of all generations. 

Treats his animals kindly as a Christian should. 

Counsels with his neighbors and cooperates with constructive agencies 
for the making of a better community. 

Seeks in every way to serve the world’s needy by producing well, by 
favoring economical and equitable marketing, and by refraining from 
selfishness and greed in individual and corporate forms. 

MARK RICH 
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Photo: G. H. Towle, Vadala Mission 


DELEGATES to the conference on agricultural missions held at Nasrapur, 
Bombay State, India, last September. 


Interest Sparked 
by Field Work Conferences 


@ During the past three years twenty- 
three field work conferences have 
been arranged in different countries 
of the world by Agricultural Missions 
working in cooperation with the Na- 
tional Christian Councils or other ap- 


propriate bodies concerned. Such 
conferences were held in Africa, 
Mexico, Central America, Egypt, 


Lebanon, India, Indonesia, the Philip- 
pine Islands and Japan. In all there 
were 1032 selected delegates includ- 
ing representatives from Christian 
councils, churches and missions on the 
field and interested government of- 
ficers. Each conference was organized 
by a specially appointed committee 
in the region. 

Among the topics most frequently 
considered were: 

Current trends, aspirations 

needs among rural people 

Resources of equipment, institutions 

and personnel available for rural 

work 

Changes and readjustments to meet 


and 


new conditions 

Cooperation with other programs of 

technical assistance from govern- 

ment and other agencies 

Ways the church and religious 

agencies can coordinate their ef- 

forts to develop a more compre- 
hensive rural church in-service 
program to village people. 

The conferences were made possible 
by a special grant from the Ford 
Foundation to Agricultural Missions, 
Inc. 

In addition to the above twenty- 
three meetings mentioned, a large 
number of districts have been con- 
vened on the initiative of local lead- 
ers. In nearly all cases reports on the 
statements of those who attended 
were prepared and distributed to the 
delegates. The result has been a 
greatly increased interest in rural 
work and an increased desire on the 
part of churches to cooperate in de- 
veloping more adequate programs of 
rural service. 


e e . 
From Bolivia . 
e A contributing factor to the highly 
inflationary economy of Bolivia is a 
seriously deficient agricultural pro- 
gram. 

Bolivia is producing only a small 
percentage of the food needed to sup- 
ply her almost four million people. 
The government has tried to remedy 
this by some drastic reforms which, 
up to the present, have produced too 
few results. 

The government has tried to get 
the Indians who live on the Altiplano 
to move to more productive areas in 
the lower altitudes. Although this ap- — 
pears to be the practical answer, it~ 
poses many problems for which there ~ 


Even if the Indian understood the — 
necessity for the change, he, in all” 
probability, would not have resistance — 
to the diseases he would encounter — 


appears to be no immediate solution. ) 


on the lower altitudes. = 

More than half the population of - 
Bolivia is trying to wrest a living — 
from the thin, arid soil of the Alti- 
plano. But they cannot possibly feed — 
themselves with their present agri- 
cultural methods—much less the rest — 


of the population. Every day one sees — 
long lines of people waiting to buy — 


staple foods in La Paz. 

In Bolivia the white man makes up 
only 13 per cent of the population. 
The white man feels Bolivia could - 
make some progress if only the Indian 
would do more work. As a rule the ~ 
white man has no desire to move in 
this direction himself, nor is he con- 


cerned about helping the Indian by | 


educating him. é 

It is difficult not to succumb to this 
sense of despair which seems to have 
permeated much of life in Bolivia. 
But as Christians we cannot enter 
into this spirit. We know God has a 
plan and purpose for this land of so 
many potentialities. 

We believe the vitality of Bolivia is 
to be found in her Indian population, 
but it is buried under poverty and 
prejudice. 

The present government, even with 
all its shortcomings, in giving to the 
Indian land which he can for the 
first time call his own, and in grant- 
ing him political rights, has lighted a 
spark in his heart which cannot but 
have tremendous results in the not 
too distant future. 

This awakening force could have 
disastrous results without a _ vital 
Christian force to guide it. Bolivia’s 
great need is spiritual. 
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_ THE FLIGHT TO THE FRINGE 


e In not a few rural areas of the 
world there has already begun a 


movement of people from large cities 


' to suburban or “fringe” areas. This 
has been going on in the United States 
for a number of years, but we have 
just begun to realize some of its social 


} consequences. 


Dr. W. A. Anderson, 


; Says Dr. Anderson: “From the 
_ view of associational aspects of rural 


| life we may say that rural people are 


| now living increasingly on a_ sec- 
ondary, impersonal basis. When the 
rural areas were almost wholly farm- 
_ Ing areas, and farming as an occupa- 
tion was less mechanized and special- 
ized, the activities of people in the 


|, country were local, intimate, face-to- 


face, and the extent of their contacts 
were almost completely the local 
_ neighborhood. 


“With the introduction of the new 
means of communication and trans- 
portation and the coming of new oc- 
cupational interests into the rural 
areas, the local neighborhood is no 
longer the limits of these contacts. 
Now they take place in greater num- 

bers over much wider territory and 
are vastly more varied than ever be- 
fore. 


“Relationship can be much more 
objective where they are impersonal, 
but they can also lose the fundamen- 
tal quality of concern, which is the 
essence of wholesome community 
living. Here is a major task for 
agencies such as Extension, namely, 
to promote among them activities in 
the wider world, yet to help them re- 
tain their concern for the local in- 
terests.” 

Dr. Anderson will deserve the care- 
ful study of those in regions of the 
Philippines, India, Japan and Africa, 


where such movements have already 
begun. He concludes that, ‘This state- 
ment has stressed social changes that 
will influence programs of work with 
rural people. Shortly, a vastly in- 
creased population will live and work 
in rural New York but its mode of life 
may be impersonal, decentralized and 
secondary for it will be easy to live 
in segregated groupings that follow 
limited interests. More than ever, 
therefore, help to integrate this in- 
creasingly diversified situation so that 
it can continue to be one of coopera- 
tion and mutual aid is called for. By 


of Cornell 
i University, recently completed an ob- 
| jective study, entitled, “The Flight to 
| the Fringe.” 


—Suburbia opens an over- 
looked area for Extension 


a program of constructive 
activities involving the 
whole rural _ population, 
there can be built in rural 
New York the most satisfy- 
ing dwelling environment 
in our land.” 

This Rural Sociology Pub- 
lication No. 46 may be 
secured by writing to Dr. 
W. A. Anderson, Depart- 
ment of Rural Sociology, 
Cornell University Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station, 
Ithaca, New York. 


COMPARISON of crops from 

old and improved seed, India 

Village Service, Marehra, Etah 
District. 


A DECADE OF PROGRESS 


in rural development 
Etah, February 18, 1946 


“Left at 9:15 for Marechi, with 
Rural Development Inspector—twelve 
miles from Etah on Kasganj Road. 
(The same Marechi that we pass so 
often at the crossroads). Taken to a 
fine baithak in front of a big house. 
Gram Scouts drawn up to present 
lathis under which we walked. On 
four charpais were spread various 
forms of handwork done by women 
and children and weaving done by 
local weavers—seventeen families of 
them in this village. A woman teacher 
had worked in this village for a year, 
but not now. The Gram Scouts did 
calisthenics and lathi drill. 

“We were then shown paved lanes 
with high center and drain troughs on 
sides. In some places dirty water was 
standing. Have sweepers to clean 
drain. Saw many old type drain jars 
filled with filth. Were shown a soak- 
age drain pit that was filthy, no sign 
of the sockage bricks and covered 
with flies. We were interested in a 
couple fellows who assemble locks. 
Not a solution for these lads who 
are dependent on Aligarh lock fac- 
tories. 
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“We did not meet a single pancha- 
yat member. We were guided around 
by the inspector, one of his two as- 
sistants and the circuit organizer. Got 
back at noon.” 


—from the Director’s Handbook 
when searching for a place to 
start the work of India Village 
Service 


We may smile at this example of 
paternalistic rural welfare. However, 
let us remember that this was ten 
years ago, before the principles we 
now follow had been introduced. 

Some of us must visit Marechi to 
discover what remains of the develop- 
ment observed ten years ago. It is 
possible that someone has tried to 
continue the work. But we should not 
be surprised if it has collapsed. It was 
superimposed from district head- 
quarters, not built on a village foun- 
dation. 

Let us not judge the development 
officer of that day without judging 
ourselves. We have had opportunities 
he never dreamed of. During the past 
few years much has been learned and 
has been passed on to us in the field 
of rural development. We have been 
taught how to build foundations for 
long-term progress. 


WATER ... for growing crops is of major concern to farmers everywhere. 
Here are some of the ways farmers in India solve the problem. Research Engi- 
neering and Extension Service are working to find more efficient and economical 
methods which will be within the reach of small farmers. 


The Persian wheel is widely used in North India. 


Photo by 
by Henri Ferger 


Simple hand irrigation. A leather scoop is lowered into the ditch and then lifted by hand. 


In South India the hand sweep-lift is frequently seen. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS 


CROSSROADS. Rural Workers Fel- 


Sidney D. Gamble 


lowship quarterly containing articles 
on the rural minister—‘Preacher, | 
Pastor, Priest”; “The Spirit of the 
Hive”; “Occupation: Farmer-Clergy- 
man”; “Can the Rural Church Be the 
Center of the Community?”; “Home- | 
stead Thoughts.” 


COMPOSTING. By John H. and Helen 
Philbrick. The Philbricks have charge 
of the homestead operated education- 
ally as part of the Rural Workers 
Training Center at’ Roanridge, Mis- 
souri. The book deals with the im- 
portant process of composting, giving ! 
clear but simple information about 
materials to be used, details of com- 
posting and methods of use. Twenty- 
four pages. 


THE MINISTER’S VEGETABLE 
GARDEN. By John H. and Helen Phil- — 
brick. A discussion of the practical 
phases of vegetable gardening from 

the standpoint of the busy clergyman.= 
Fifty-five pages. : 


Due to the kindness of the Protes- — 
tant Episcopal Rural Workers Fel- 
lowship, we are able to supply single- 
copies of any of these books to in- | 
terested missionaries abroad who wish — 
to make practical use of them. 
Address: Agricultural Missions, Inc., 
156 Fifth Avenue, New York 10, N.Y. — 


ECONOMIC ADVENTURES. By E. C._ 
Bhatty. A series of booklets under 
the general heading Economic Adven- | 
tures has recently been published by — 
the secretary of the Central Economic © 
Development Committee of the Na- — 
tional Christian Council of India. In- © 
dividual booklets deal with: Ex- 
tension Projects (1), Extension Serv- 
ices (2), Technical Training, Evalua- 
tion, Agriculture. 

Due to the kindness of Dr. Bhatty 
samples of the booklets may be had 
by writing to RuraL Missions, 156 
Fifth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


Rural Missions 
A journal published 
quarterly by: 
Agricultural Missions, Inc. 
Rural Missions Cooperating 
Committee | 


and 
The Christian Rural 
Fellowship 


Subscription, two years, $1.00 


156 Fifth Avenue 
New York 10, N. Y. 
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’ walking with Vinobaiji, 


India 


© Some of us had the privilege of 
the rural 
prophet of India who walks from vil- 
lage to village, asking those who have 
an abundance of land to share with 


_ those who have none. 


He graciously gave us an interview 


_ as we walked and we were impressed 
_ with his all-embracing humility and 


deep faith which are having a pro- 
found influence throughout all of 
rural India. It is said that he is creat- 
ing the climate that is the spiritual 
atmosphere in which larger rural de- 
velopments can be effective. 

We as Christians could learn much 
from him. We should not fear that we 
will lose anything in so identifying 
ourselves. 

Rather we should be on guard lest 
we be left behind. 

—K. B. SALMONSON 
BLAISE LEVAI 
JOSEPH JOHN 
CHARLES P. HEINAMAN 
C. P. MIcHAEL 


© According to a recent news release, 
by September, 1956, a total of 895,000 
acres in India had been reclaimed and 
1,557,000 acres brought under irriga- 
tion. Substantial progress was also 
achieved in the fields of education 
and social education. 

Twelve thousand new schools were 
started in various community develop- 
ment areas and 4,359 ordinary schools 
were converted into the Basic type. 
Thirty thousand Adult Education 
Centers were functioning at the end 
of September, 1955, and about 605,- 
000 adults had received training. A 
total of 28,631 miles of roads were 
constructed, of which 3,361 miles were 
metaled roads. 


Nigeria 
e Nigeria is composed almost en- 
tirely of rural areas. Even our towns 
are largely made up of farmers who 
come back at night or for weekends. 
In the past, church and state in the 
West or East were one. When a law 
was passed the Christian’s support for 
its support was sought, as Christians 
were the vital part of the community. 


FIELD NOTES 


Even today the village pastor or 
catechist and teacher enjoys a con- 
siderable influence, provided he is a 
man of integrity. Agricultural projects 
have often been initiated as a result of 
the vision and determination of the 
local pastor who has concerned him- 
self with every part of village life. 
Cases of misunderstanding which ad- 
ministrative officers were quite un- 
able to settle have sometimes been 


settled by the church’s clergy and, 


catechists. 

But often today Christian workers 
no longer have the influence they 
should have over their people. The 
love of Mammon is ever on the in- 
crease and we pray it may be kept 
out of the church. Steps are being 
taken to win the youth by placing 
ordained men over training colleges 
and secondary schools. ... The wom- 
en’s guild is doing much to raise the 
status of women in rural areas. 

It is becoming harder to overcome 
the evils of bribery and corruption 
than to conquer superstition. When 
prominent people in towns accept 
titles and then ask for thanksgiving 
and dedication services, it is clear 
the church has a definite influence on 
public life. But unless the church 
keeps itself clear of evil and corrup- 
tion, it will be useless to the country 
and a denial of its own true existence. 

The need for trained church work- 
ers is very great—also of better Bible 
classes and more revival meetings. 
There is need of generous giving. The 
church will stand more firmly when 
money is given generously so that 
government grants can be refused 
when necessary. 

Above all we must work for re- 
union. In village areas the divisions 
are catastrophic and union is im- 
perative. Sermons should be related 
to life and dogma should be ruled out 
unless it can be so related. 

Drunkenness in the villages is far 
too great and needs opposing at every 
point. Bad cinemas need to be op- 
posed and the church should have a 
stronger voice in censorship. The 
church must stand firm against all 
such social evils. 

—J. S. ADENIYI 


England 


e A Conference on Community De- 
velopment at Home and Overseas was 
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held at the Essex Institute of Agri- 
culture, Chelmsford, England, in 
early January. 

Sponsored by the Institute of Rural 
Life, the conference delegates con- 
sidered a number of topics of vital 
and current interest: Home Eco- 
nomics, Social Development in the 
Overseas Territories, Women’s Clubs, 
Spiritual Ideas Underlying Commu- 
nity Development. 

Study commissions dealt with: 
Technical Assistance in Relation to 
Local Planning, The Place of Women 
in the Development Program, Self- 
Help in Development Schemes, The 
Place of Missions in Community De- 
velopment. 

Rev. Paul Burroughs of the Angli- 
can Church Mission in Korea served 
as chaplain. 


Switzerland 


® Sixty-five rural churchmen from 
fifteen countries met for a seven-day 
conference at Bossey, Switzerland, 
September 28 to October 4, to con- 
sider some of the problems of the 
church and rural life in their respec- 
tive regions. 

Topics under discussion included 
the pastoral ministry to rural people, 
the exodus: rural to urban and its ef- 
fect on the rural church, new methods 
of evangelizing rural areas, problems 
of land tenure in densely populated 
regions. 

The conference met under the aus- 
pices of the World Council of Church- 
es. In the form of resolutions the 
conference expressed the hope that 
the World Council would again 
authorize and assist with such a con- 
ference in 1958 or 1959. They also 
urged that the problems of rural life 
and the rural church be placed on 
the agenda of the next assembly of the 
World Council expected to~be held 
in Asia in 1960. 


Philippines 
® The Central (Disciples) Credit 
Union in Manila, Philippines, was 


given recognition at the annual meet- 
ing of the National Association of 
Credit Unions in the Philippines. Miss 
Catalina Buenviaje, treasurer, reports 
that they now have 110 members, 
total loans of 149,668 pesos, and shares 
of 39,916 pesos. 


Gospel schools started by Kagawa spark better living 
for many Japanese 


CHURCH AND RURAL CENTER, Aizu-Takada, Japan 


@ As Rikie San trudged along, boots 
crunching in the snow, he thought of 
the past five days. 

“It was the best Rural Gospel 
School ever,” he said to himself. How 
good it had been to be with Pastor 
Endo and fellow Christians from 
neighboring villages! And those new 
Christians—Sato, Kimura, Yamamoto 
—how thrilled they had been to hear 
the lectures on agriculture, and to 
share in the common life of the school. 

One of them had said to him, 
“Rikie San, I will never forget these 
days. I have found new light and 
hope, and I want to carry out the 
things I have learned here.” 

It hadn’t been a large group. Fifteen 
fellows had stayed overnight at the 
Aizu-Takada Christian Rural Center. 
For the day sessions another thirty- 
five young farm men and women had 
commuted from their homes. Yet it 
would be hard to measure the effect 
of the school for each one would re- 
turn to his village to tell of what he 
had learned about livestock-raising, 
bee-keeping, poultry husbandry, nu- 
triculture, weaving, cooking, nutri- 
tion, and about the One they called 
Jesus. 

Rikie San thought of the first such 
school he had attended twenty-five 
years ago. It was the time Dr. Kagawa 
was spreading the idea of the Gospel 
Schools throughout Japan. How in- 
spired he had been, and what a 
change it had made in his life! He 
had become a Christian—not an easy 


stand for the eldest son in a farm 
home to make. He had practiced some 
of the methods of diversified farming 
he had learned. He had two cows now, 
some chickens and some bees. He had 
done considerable weaving in his 
home, and by the standards of his 
community, he was prosperous. It had 
been a wonderful adventure, he re- 
flected. 

The roar of a jet plane interrupted 
his thoughts. “How fast those Ameri- 
can planes fly,’ he thought. “Much 
faster than our World War II planes.” 


by ARMIN H. KROEHLER 


It made him shudder to think of 
war. How had he ever come through? 
Of his outfit of 1200 men, only thirty- 
five had survived. Was it not a miracle 
that God had spared him? After the 
surrender, he had been broken physi- 
cally and mentally, and had lain in 
the hospital for a long time. Gradually 
his faculties returned and he was able 
to resume farming. Why had God 
saved him? For a while he thought he 
should become a Christian minister. 
But gradually the conviction grew 
that he could best make his witness 
as a layman. He would give his life to 
the Rural Gospel School movement! 

He had opened his own home for 
Rural Gospel Schools. They had not. 
been without effect, but he and other 
Christians had prayed and worked for 
the time when they would have e- 
church building and more adequate 
facilities to carry them on. : 

Finally, in 1950, their dreams be- 
came reality, and the Aizu-Takada 
Christian Rural Center was built. 
“Now we can reach more people than 
ever. And with God’s help we’ll im- 
prove the Center and make it even 
more useful to our fellow men,” he: 
thought. 

“There are the lights of the village! 
Almost there!” Soon his parents and 
wife and children would welcome his 
return. How God had blessed him!” 


GOSPEL SCHOOL IN SESSION. Young Christian farmers discuss ways of improving the 
Aizu area. Leaders: Pastor Sakae Endo and Missionary Gilbert Schroer (center). 
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